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Babylonian and Pre=Babylonian Cosmology. 


For many years the present writer has believed that current 
ideas as to the cosmology of the Babylonians and of the He- 
brews are destined to give place to new and more intelligent 
ones, The illustrative diagrams given by Hommel in his 
“Babylonischer Ursprung der Aegyptischen Kultur,” by Jen- 
sen in his “ Kosmologie,” by Maspero in his “ Dawn of§Civiliza- 
tion,” by Myer in his “ Qabbalah,” by Whitehouse in his‘article 
on “Cosmogony” in the new Dictionary of the Bible, edited by 
James Hastings, all differ from each other, and, in my judg- 
ment, differ yet more from the historic world-concept they 
were constructed toillustrate. I am confident that better can 
already be drawn, diagrams that, with a single modification to 
be noted hereafter, will show how incredibly vast and balanced 
and beautiful was the long-lost world-view of the fathers of 
Semitic culture. 

Section I.—TuHer BaByLonian HEAVENS. 

Every diagram illustrative of the earliest Semitic Cosmos 
hitherto given us by professed Assyriologists, has provided 
but a single heaven, the “ rakia,” or “firmament” of Gen. i, 6. 
That this is not enough must be manifest to any reader who is 
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capable of following the few simple directions now to be given, 
namely : 

In the middle of the middle line of a uniformly ruled page 
place a microscopic dot to represent the centre of the earth. 
In the ninth space above it write “ An-shar ;” and in the ninth 
below, write “ Ki-shar.” These terms are said to mean re- 
spectively the “great totality of what is on high” and the 
“great totality of what is below.” (See Jastrow, Religion of 
the Ancient Babylonians, p. 417. Undesignated numbers in 
this paper are page references to this work). Immediately at 
the right of Ki-shar add the word “ Ki-gal,” with the mathe- 
matical sign of equivalence between them, it being simply 
another name for “Ki-shar,” or the under-world in general 
(562). Just above An-shar, on the tenth line, write “ Abode of 
Ashur ;” and in like manner, close below Ki-shar, the words, 
“‘ Abode of Nin-ki-gal.” As ‘“ An-shar” may be read “ King of 
the Sky” or “ Upper World,” “ Nin-ki-gal” means “Queen of 
the Great Beneath.” (On the former, 197; on the latter, 584). 
Exactly below the earth on each of the eight nearest lines, 
omitting the third, place a dot, thus indicating the depth of the 
under-world. In like manner place seven dots above the 
earth, so indicating the height of heaven. Let the seven dots 
below the earth represent the seven gates through which the 
goddess Ishtar passed in her famous visit to the Queen of the 
Nether World. Similarly let the seven dots above the earth 
represent the seven gates of the skies spoken of in the legend 
of Etana's bold attempt to ascend to the heaven of Ishtar. 
Now, to the right of the earth and on the same line with it, 
place seven dots at exactly the same intervals as separate 
those in the vertical line, also in like manner place seven at 
the left. Next connect the two dots nearest to the earth on 
the horizontal line by two dotted elliptical curves, one passing 
just above and one just below the earth dot. This narrow 
ellipse will represent the path of the moon-god, Nannar, or Sin, 
as he makes his nightly round. Through the four points near- 
est to the earth, strike a perfect circle, and the thus outlined 
globe is the sphere belonging to the moon-god, the world in 
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every part of which he is the acknowledged lord and governor. 
As there is no vegetable or animal growth above it, he is ap- 
propriately called the “lord of growth.” Connect now the 
next two points in the horizontal line by a new and larger 
ellipse, and we have the daily round of the Sun-god Utu 
(Shamash). Strike a circle connecting the second set of four 
dots equidistant from the earth and we have in outline the 
sphere or heaven of Utu. The next wider circle drawn in the 
same way gives us the heaven of Tutu (Nabu or Nebo) ; the 
next that of Ishtar; the next that of Nergal; the next that of 
Nibir (Marduk) ; the next, or seventh, that of Nindar (Nin-ib). 
Draw a vertical line through all the dots above and below the 
earth and it shows the axis on which all these worlds of gods 
and demons horizontally revolve around the earth from left to 
right. It will be helpful to write just over each heaven and to 
the left of the vertical line, the name of the god to which it be- 
longs ; and in the corresponding spaces to the right of the ver- 
tical line the more familiar equivalents in a descending order 
as follows: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Sun and 
Moon. This done, we see at a glance that the Pythagorean 
system of the universe, geocentric and with seven invisible yet 
solid concentric revolving spheres, is only the late survival of 
the immemorially ancient world-view of the oldest traceable 
Semites. Strike one more circle tangent to the twelfth line 
above and below, to represent the heaven of the fixed stars, 
and it will be seen that the remaining feature of the system 
was known to the ancient Babylonians ; for in the far invisible 
southern pole of that starry sphere they placed the abode of 
En-ki, the king of all that is below, and at the upper starry 
pole, the changeless, motionless, eternal throne of Anu. (Jas- 
trow, 460. Jensen. “Kosmologie,” 24-28, 289). The great 
world-highway through all the celestial gates, the O/am-doors 
of Psalm xxiv, was the only way by which gods or men could 
pass from heaven to heaven, and it was called the “ Way of 
Anu.” The corresponding highway through the gates of the 
under-world was called the “ Way of En-ki,” or using an equiv- 
alent name of the most ancient god, the “ Way of Ea.” 
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As the foregoing shows us the meaning of the seven heavens 
of primordial Chaldean theology and science, so it aids us to 
understand that division of the universe which makes the third 
heaven the highest of all. In this grouping the first is the 
sub-lunar or atmospheric heaven; the second, the heaven in 
which all the planets and planetary gods are found; the third 
is the heaven of the unoriginated Anu, the heaven of his starry 
host. In the first, Ramman was the appointed lord. In the 
second, Nin-dar bore the primacy until, owing to the growing 
power of Babylon, that city’s chief patron, Nibir (Marduk), 
gradually succeeded to the headship of the planetary pantheon. 


In the third, the eternal and unchangeable, Anu was lord and 
overlord of all. By adding to the seven planetary heavens 
that of Ramman and that of Anu, we have the “nine heavens ” 
found in various mythological expressions. 

Contrasted with what our scholars have hitherto ascribed to 
this people, what a stupendous world-concept was this. What 


architectonic power of imagination here found expression. 
And since every part was hallowed by divine presences and 


powers, what a temple of temples, heaven above heaven, and 
shrine within shrine. In complexness even the Revelator’s 
apocalyptic vision of the City of God does not approach it. 
Imagine the indignant astonishment of an ancient Babylonian 
on being shown a diagram of the cosmological system now cur- 
rently ascribed to him. 


Section I].—Tue Basytonian Eartu. 
Assyriologists are agreed that the fundamental form of 
Babylonian temples was that of a staged pyramid on a quad- 
rangular base. They are agreed that this form was intended 
to represent in a symbolical miniature the vast mountain, 
Kharsag-kurkura, on which men and the gods most closely re- 


lated to men were believed to have been created. They are 


further agreed that as heaven is seven-storied, so earth, E-kur, 
the “mountain-home,” “ mountain-abode,” or literally “moun- 
tain-house” of men and of all those gods whose home is the 
earth, is seven-staged, the lowest of the seven being diked 
about by the four seas and the uppermost being in exclusive 
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possession of the gods. Considering the fact that in the cos- 
mology of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Indians and 
Chinese we find the same strange notion that, while the ter- 
restrial horizon is everywhere circular, the earth is neverthe- 
less four-square, I was recently, after years of mental resist- 
ance, brought to the full conviction that the seven-staged 
pryamid was the form under which the Babylonians and even 
their Sumerian predecessors conceived of the earth considered 
as the abode of living men. That which enabled me to reach 
this conclusion was the discovery that the E-Kur of our upper 
world required for its completion a precisely similar but in- 
verted counterpart extending into Ki-gal, the great nether 
world, and that the puzzling texts with which Jeremias and 
Jensen have vainly wrestled were at once made clear by the 
recognition of two E-kurs, an upper and a nether one. This 
duplication of the world-mountain was first suggested by the 
all-ruling principle of symmetry and bipolarity in this remark- 
able cosmos, and as soon as I had drawn the earth-sun-and- 
moon system with this feature included, a multitude of 


puzzling cosmological expressions became at once “ sun-clear.” 
No reader of this paper can be more surprised at my result 
than was I. Let me not deprive any who may be interested 
of the pleasure of constructing for himself my new diagram. 
The directions he will need to observe are simple. 


From a uniformly ruled page cut a portion including just 
sixteen of the ruled spaces. Make its width such that when 
the eighth and ninth spaces are folded in a pleat upon each 
other the paper will be a perfect square. 

Fold each of the upper corners down evenly to the middle of 
the seventh space. Fold them back again and with a pencil 
drop to the second line perpendiculars from the point where 


the creases cross the top line, continuing the process from line 


to line downwards until the seven-staged pyramid is formed. 
Rotate the paper one hundred and eighty degrees and produce 
the second corresponding pyramid. Fill the vacant eighth 
and ninth spaces with the fine zigzag lines that in ancient 
Chaldean and Egyptian idiographs represented water. After 
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« 


pasting the paper in the centre of a large leaf, place one point 
of a pair of dividers in the centre of the waters and strike two 
circles, the one tangent to the top of the topmost stage of the 
pyramid, the second tangent to the top of the second. From 
each point where the outer circle cuts the sixth line from the 
top, draw a dotted elliptical curve dipping down in the middle 
to the seventh line ; continue it upward on its return into itself 
on both sides until the enclosed pyramid would hide it from 
view. The diagram is now complete, except that a few letters 
will facilitate its explanation. Write “A” above and “B” be- 
low the greater circle; also “C” at the left and “D” at the 
right. Write “E” just below the top of the small circle, and 
“F” just above it at the bottom; then “G” at the left and 
“H” at the right. Between the dotted lines on the left of the 
pyramid write “I,” and between them on the right, “J.” In 
the waters, right and left, write “ KK.” 

The interpretation is by this time plain. The pyramid “E” 
is the upper E-kur, 7. ¢., the world of living men; “F,” the 
lower E-kur, z. ¢., the under-world. “KK” is one of the four 
seas separating the two E-kurs, and serving each as a world- 
dike. “I” and “J” is the daily round of the sun-god at the 
time of the summer solstice, or the daily round of his disc- 
bearing attendants Malik and Buene, in case he is taking a 
siesta with his wife Malkatu, or is paying to the superior gods 
a visit of ceremony. A similar dotted ellipse near the equa- 
torial regions of the smaller circle, and wholly within it, would 
show the average path of the moon-god. The circle “ABCD” 
is the solstitial colure of the sphere of the sun-god, or its 
equivalent great circle. “A” marks a most interesting point 
of which more will be said in another paper. 

The human tenants of the upper E-kur reside in lands near 


one of “the four seas.” They are, therefore, at the foot of the 
seven-staged pyramid. As the top stages are in possession of 
more spiritual beings and Utu’s dazzling throne is at the top, 
we can easily see how the god of heaven appearing to the 
dreaming Jacob should seem to stand at the top of a ladder- 
like-ascent from earth to heaven. In his Semitic world-view 
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there ever stand between him and the Most High precisely 
these pyramidal stages, 
‘The world’s great altar-stairs that slope through darkness up to God.” 
Again, as the lowest of these E-kur stages is peopled by be- 
ings resembling the fairies and trolls of our folklore, and the 
others by orders of beings higher and ever higher in nature in 
ascending series, it is not strange that in this marvelously and 


incalculably symmetrical cosmos we find the seven stages 
mentally pictured at seven horizontal and quadrangular 
heavens, supplementing and at the same time contrasting 
with the higher spherical seven heavens of the gods. The 
confusion of the two orders, the earthly and the astral, by 
writers or redactors who were ignorant of the original system 
has given us the unintelligible and chaotic enumerations and 
descriptions of seven heavens in such writings as “ The Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah,” “The Book of Enoch,” “The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch,” etc. In general it is correct to say that all 
cosmological expressions in Rabbinical literature present 
simply the debris of a no longer understood world-concept, 
the sublimely beautiful universe of the oldest traceable men.* 

The lowest E-kur corresponds, of course, to the upper. In 


place of seven horizontal quadrangular heavens we have here 


seven horizontal quadrangular hells. And as the highest of 
the seven heavens is the brightest in the universe, that of the 
sun, so the undermost of these hells is the hottest in the uni- 
verse, that of the sun. Moreover, in descending from hell to 


hell in due succession one passes seven gates that thus match 
the far lower seven of the astral under-world,—the seven 
‘passed by Ishtar in her descent to Nin-ki-gal. In the mythi- 


*In closing his article on the ‘‘ Book of the Secrets of Enoch” in Hast- 
ing’s Dictionary of the Bible, the Rev. R. H. Charles, translator of the work 
from the Slavonian, remarks: ‘‘ From this bookiit is clear that{a feature im- 
possible in modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from time to time in 
pre-Christian and also in early Christian conceptions, that is, the belief in 
the presence of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in the heavens.”’ 
As all creatures in all the orizonta/ heavens, at least below the sphere of 
Nannar, were imperfect, and were still in some stage of growth, and were 
living in a realm wherein temptation and trial, cold and heat, darkness and 
light, were still found, the fact referred to is precisely what should be ex- 


pected. 
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cal story of the descent of Nergal with his earth-born compan- 
ions, we read, precisely as we should anticipate from his start- 
ing point, that he has to pass both series, or fourteen gates in 
all.t Like many another text that at first seemed a stumbling 
block, this respecting the fourteen gates proves a striking con- 
firmation of the here presented reconstruction of the under- 
world. 

In the former section, before my first diagram was described, 
it was intimated that a slight modification would later be 
noted. The same modification is necessary in the second dia- 
gram. For the sake of greater simplicity and ease of construc- 
tion I made the height of all the pyramid-stages uniform, also 
the interval between the heavens were all uniform, except 
that the one between the heavens of Utu and Tutu, and 
the one between the heavens of Ashur and Anu were made 
multiples of the uniform unit. This does not correspond with 
the thought of the Babylonians. They thought of the plane- 
tary heavens as farther and farther apart the higher they rose ; 
and in this they anticipated modern science. Whether the in- 
tervals given by Plato in his account of the Music of the 


Spheres correspond to those taught by the ancient Babylonian 


astronomers is not known. 

Finally, it should be particularly noted and constantly borne 
in mind that in both concepts, that of the heavens and that of 
the earth, zenith and Arctic pole were originally identical. 
The axis of the earth was perpendicular in position and all the 
heavenly bodies moved in horizontal planes about it. Even Prof. 
Maspero was so impressed by the evidence of this that in a 
foot-note to page 544 of his “Dawn of Civilization,” he used 
this for him remarkable language : “ The general resemblance 
of their theory of the universe to the Egyptian theory leads 
me to believe that they (the early Chaldzans) no less than the 
Egyptians, for a long time believed that the sun and moon re- 
volved around the earth in a horizontal plane.” 

The foregoing interpretation of ancient Caldzan cosmology 
is submitted to the judgment of scholars, especially to experts 


‘fJastrow, 584. 
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in cuneiform literature, in the confident belief that it will be 
found distinctly illuminating, not only in every field of Semitic 
mythology, but also in the study of the mythologies of several 
other ancient peoples, who, in one measure or another, re- 
ceived intellectual stimulus from pre-historic Chaldean 
culture. 
Witiiam F. Warren. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


**Fipollo Resset’’* and ‘* Hpollo HAlasioctas. ’’ 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

Dear Sir:—In an address to the Anthropological Society of 
Berlin, published in the “ Philologische Wochenschrift, ” for 
April 22, 1899, Herr Max Ohnefalsch-Richter when speaking 
of “The Mykanean Period in Cyprus” referred to a bilingual 
inscription from Frangissa in that island, which speaks of 
Apollo Ressef as Apollo Alasiotas. 

Because of the provenance of this text Herr Richter sought 
to prove that the Alasia of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets and of the 
Egyptian monuments was in Cyprus a suggestion previously 
made by other scholars. But we now know from the papyrus 
published by Mr. Golenschef in “ Recueil de Travaux,” Vol. 
XXI, which describes the coasting voyage of an Egyptian offi- 
cial along the Syrian shore, that Alasia was most certainly 
upon the Syrian mainland. 

We are, therefore, compelled to conclude that ‘‘ Apollo 
Alasiotas” either meant the deity’s title as a Syrian God, as 
undoubtedly “ Apollo Ressef ” did; or else that the Alasia in 
Cyprus was a duplicate of the Alasia of Syria. 

Now in an inscription from Narnaka, in Cyprus, we have a 
text speaking of a Cypriote as “ Lord of Carmel,”'and upon the 
bronze bowl fragments from Cyprus published in the ‘“ Corpus 
Inscriptionem Semiticarum ” we read of a “ Baal Lebanon.” 
Again upon the Astarte temple inscription discovered at 


* For Apollo Ressef see Lenormant, ‘‘ The Origins of History,” in the 
supplement ‘The Second Cosmogony of Philo of Byblos.” 
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Carthage in 1897, to be found in the “Revue d’Assyriologie,” 
we have an African Lebanon. Also a Punic inscription men- 
tions an African Karnaim.+ 

Therefore, it 7s possible there was a Cypriote Alasia, dupli- 
cate of that in Syria, but for my own part I think “ Apollo 
Alasiotas” refers to the god as deity of Syrian Alasia, as does 
“Baal Lebanon” of the bronze cup apparently to the Syrian 
Lebanon, because its owner says he was “servant of Hiram, 
King of the Sidonians.” Apollo also has the title of Mikal in 
the Frangissa text, probably meaning Amyclea in Laconia, and 
not a Cypriote site. Even, however, if there was a Cypriote 
Alasia, that is not the Alasia of the Tel-el-Amarna and the 
Egyptian texts. 

With regard to the Alasiotic Apollo, it is almost certain that 
as he is identified with Ressef (Reseph) he is a personification 
of the Syrian deity, Shalman; who is counterpart of the Hittite 
God whose name probably was pronounced Sharmana. 

For the iconographic representations of this deity Dr. Hayes 
Ward’s monograph upon “ Hittite Gods in Hittite Art” is the 
best guide. He clearly demonstrates the similarity of the God 
so frequently delineated upon Hittite cylinders with the fig- 
ures of the Egyptian “ Reseph” with an arm uplifted behind 
him grasping a weapon held parallel with the ground at about 
the level of the helmet. 

The suggestion that this Ressef is an Egyptian title for the 
Syrian Shalman is derived from the remarkable relief stela at 
Aberdeen described by F. L. Griffith in Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, 1900, p. 271, and by Spiegelberg 
in “ Zeitschrift Assyriologie,” 1898, 120, which reads, according 
to Max Muller, Réspu Shalman, and to Spiegelberg Reshep 
Sharmana, RSHPH SHRLMN: an inscription that will perhaps lead 
to the certain development of the name attached to Hittite 
figures of this deity identical with Ressef. 


That Apollo as a name for Shalman should occur in a Cy- 


priote Phoenician text is natural because of the popularity of 


tFor Karnaim see J Toutain in ‘‘ Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’His- 
toire,” XII p. 3-134. 
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Shalman among the Semitic peoples. M. Clermont Ganneau 
in his “ Recueil d’ Archeologié Orientale,” III, part 1, quotes 
the expression “to his Lord Shalman” from the Ab Miskar in- 
scription; also in Etudes Archeologié, II, p. 36 and 48, he con- 
nects the God with the Selamanes of the Shekh Baraket in- 
scription.* A cuneiform text at St. Petersburg upon a gem 
reads Salim-mu, ‘‘God of Peace,” (Title of Tammuz). 

Apollo himself may be a Semitic deity title from Ablu “son 
of heaven,” for the earliest epigraphic form of Apollo is 
“Aplu” ina Thessalian inscription en ¢o teron tot aplounos toi 
kerdotiot also Aplount Kerdoton Sousipotros ouethetke 
(southetke) and Aplouni Tempeita see Cauer “ Delect Inscript 
Graec” No. 420. 

We thus arrive at the identity of Reseph with Shaiman by 
two roads, by the Egypt-Syrian monument at Aberdeen, and 
the Cyprio Phoenician text in Cyprus. 


JoserH Orrorp, M.S. B. A. and Member of Japan Society. 


Che British School at Athens. 


Sir RIcHARD Jess, M. P., presided at the annual meeting of 
subscribers to the British School at Athens, which was held at 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington-house, 
London, October 24. There were present among others, Mr. 
F. E. Thompson, Mr. Penrose, Professor Reid, Dr. Leaf, Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, Mr. A. B. Whateley, Mr. George Mac- 
millan, Professor Ernest Gardner, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. Arthur Smith, and Mr. R. J. G. Mayor (acting 
hon. secretary). 

Mr. Mayor read the report of the managing committee, 
which stated that within the last few months the King, who as 
Prince of Wales had from the first taken a warm interest in 
the British School at Athens, and given it his hearty support, 
had been graciously pleased to signify his continued desire for 
its welfare, by becoming its patron. The work of the school, 


*For beSt reading of this text see the American Journal of Archaeology 
1900, page 434. 
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both on its teaching and on its exploring sides, had been ener- 
getically carried out during the past session under the newly 
appointed director, Mr. Carr Bosanquet. The number of 
students in residence was five, as compared with six in the 
previous session. Mr. Marshall, who reached Greece in No- 
vember, spent December and January in the museums at 
Athens and at Candia, working out a comparison of the My- 
cenzan remains from Crete and the mainland. In the course 
of this study he made most successful restorations of the un- 
published vases from the Vapheio tomb and of some vases 
from a newly-found grave at Mycene, which were entrusted to 
him for this purpose by Dr. Tsountas. Subsequently he trav- 
elled for some weeks in Eastern Crete and took part in the 
school excavations at Prasos during May, June and July. Mr. 
Hopkinson, who reached Greece at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, spent most of his time in work upon the vase collections 
in the Athenian museums, devoting particular attention to the 
unpublished fragments from the Acropolis excavations. He 
also spent three weeks in Crete, partly at the museum in Can- 
dia and partly in the neighborhood of Knossos, visited sites on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, and worked for a fortnight at 


Mykonos on the unpublished vase fragments from the excava- 
tions in Anti-Delos. Since his return to England Mr. Hopkin- 
son had been appointed to the post of lecturer on Greek in the 
University of Birmingham. The new director, Mr. Bosanquet, 
reached Athens at the end of October and returned to England 
at the end of August, thus residing altogether ten months in 


Greece, of which about six months were spent at Athens and 
about fourin Crete. Mr. Bosanquet has marked the begin- 
ing of his term of office by submitting to the committee some 
valuable suggestions for the guidance of students at the 
school, which would, it was hoped, help to increase its useful- 


ness as a teaching institution. Excavations were undertaken 


this year by the school at Presos, situated on the central 
plateau of Crete, and at Petras on the coast a few miles to the 
north. The work was conducted by the director with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wells. Przsos was in his- 
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toric times the chief centre of the Eteocretans, who represented 
the most primitive element in the population of ancient Crete, 
and it was therefore hoped that the excavations here might 
bring to light traces of civilization of the Mycenzan epoch, to- 
gether with inscriptions in the non-Hellenic and presumably 
Eteocretan language, of which one specimen had previously 
been found in this neighbourhood. The first hope was not 
fulfilled, for on the site of Prasos itself only one product of 
Mycenzan art was discovered, a gem found embedded in the 
mortar of a late Greek house, into which it must have been ac- 
cidentally brought with the earth from some neighbouring 
tomb when the house was built. About a mile away, however, 
a large house of late Mycenzean work was discovered in a val- 
ley near a spring, and somewhat nearer the city were found 
two tombs of the same period, one a square chamber with a 
dromos, and the other a well-built beehive tomb. In the same 
neighbourhood a number of later tombs were opened, ranging 
from the Geometric period to the fourth century, and contain- 
ing a large quantity of vases of various periods. Phesos itself 
appears from the remains discovered to have been an impor- 
tant place from the eighth or seventh century downwards. 
The most interesting objects were brought to light in a 
temenos on the top of acrag near the town. Here Mr. Bosan- 
quet was fortunate enough to discover an inscription 17 lines 
long in the non-Hellenic language referred to above and 
written in Greek characters of the fifth century, B. C. In the 


same place were found a series of votive offerings in bronze 
and terra cotta. The terra cottas, which range from the sixth 
to the fourth century, reveal the existence of a vigorous native 
school of art, and include the upper part of a fine archaic 
statue of a young god, half life-size, and a well-preserved head 
with fragments of the body of a couchant lion. The remains 


of three other sanctuaries were also investigated. On a sad- 
dle below the Acropolis was discovered a large and solidly- 
constructed building of late Greek workmanship, with a front 
75 feet long, which may, it is suggested, have been an “ Andre- 
ion” of the kind in which the Cretan citizens met for common 
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meals. The excavations at Petras on the sea coast brought to 
light considerable quantities of pottery of the Mycenzan 
period. The site appears, however, to have been systemati- 
cally turned over and terraced by its owners a few years ago, 
and it was therefore not thought worth while to undertake 
here work on a large scale. Accounts of the discoveries at 
Przsos and Petras will be published in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the annual. In the course of the past spring, Mr. 
Loring, the hon. secretary of the school, returned from 
South Africa and for a time resumed his old post. But on re- 


ceiving the offer of a commission in the Scottish Horse, he 
decided to go back to the seat of war. Mr. Loring was severely 
wounded in the right arm and leg in the attack on Colonel 
Kekewich’s column last month. As the wounds, however, 
were not classed as dangerous, and Lieutenant Loring was 
among those who are described as doing well, the committee 
thought it probable, in the absence of detailed information, 


that the school might ultimately be the gainers by his earlier 
return to England. In this hope they renominated Mr. Lor- 
ing as hon. secretary, and also nominated Mr. Mayor as acting 
hon. secretary until Mr. Loring’s return. 

Sir R. Jebb, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
the British School at Athens was continuing to fulfil the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. It was intended to be a 


permanent station at Athens from which exploration in Hel- 
lenic lands might be conducted. It was to be, at the same 
time, a centre of regular {training for students of Hellenic 
antiquity. And, lastly, though this function was necessarily 
less definite, it was to serve as a sort of archeological consu- 
late for cultivated British visitors to Greece, a place where 
they could obtain advice and guidance as to the disposal of 


their time. The year which ended last summer was the 15th 
during which the school had performed this three-fold office. 
The school had gained an honorable position among the other 
institutions at Athens, representing various nationalities, 
which were engaged in the same pursuits, and its relations 
with them, from the first, had been of the most cordial charac- 
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ter. Owing to the lack of general public interest in the 
matter, the school had had in the past to contend with financial 
difficulties, which only the aid of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the liberality of some private friends, enabled it to surmount. 
The recent Government grant to the school had been a much- 
needed and well-deserved assistance ; and was especially to be 
welcomed as a recognition of the fact that it was a public ser- 
vice to maintain the position of England in this field of 
scientific research, a field which engaged the energies of all 
the most highly civilized nations. During the past year the 
school had been doing its part in the latest researches. The 
center on which the attention of classical archeologists had 
lately been focussed was, without question, Crete. England 
had been represented there by two agencies—that of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, and that of the British School at 
Athens. The work of the British School in exploring Presus, 
on the central plateau of Eastern Crete, was carried on by the 


director, Mr. Bosanquet, with Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wells. It 
had had some positive results of great interest—chief among 
which must be placed the discovery of a second inscription in 
an unknown language, presumably that spoken by the old 
Eteocretan inhabitants, but written in Greek characters of the 
fifth century. While Crete had been the chief centre of inter- 
est, the year had not been barren of archeological events in 


other parts of Hellas which were of interest for members and 
supporters of the British School. One, at least, of them de- 
served special mention. Professor Furtwingler had made a 
fresh examination of the temple in Aegina, and had ascer- 
tained that it was dedicated, not to any of the greater divini- 
ties, but to a local goddess called Aphaia. The dedicatory 
inscription had been found, and ran thus:—“ .. . being 
priest,” the name was mutilated, “the house was made for 
Aphaia ; the altar and the ivory image were added; and the 
wall was made around it.” The temple was dedicated soon 
after 490 B. C., replacing an older Doric temple of the sixth 
century. Attention might now be called to an old conjecture 
that in Herodotus, III., 59, where a temple in Aegina was 
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mentioned, the name of Aphaia should be read instead of that 
of Athena. There was no abatement, but rather an increase, 
in the activity with which Hellenic sites were being explored 
by the co-operation of various countries. The British School 
aimed at advancing knowledge. It also aimed at educating 
young archeologists. The school at Athens and the recently 
opened school at Rome offered the best facilities available to 


our countrymen for a practical training in archeological work. 
But they would all be of one mind in desiring that the educa- 
tional work should be carried on without detriment to the 
energies of the school as an agency for exploration and for the 
advancement of knowledge. It would be of great advantage 
to the Director if he could command the services of another 
advanced archezologist—or of more than one such colleague— 


to assist in conducting excavations and in editing results the 
for publication. They wanted something in the nature of an 
archeological fellowship in connection with the school, to be 
tenable for a certain term of years. The appointment to such 
fellowship might rest with the managing committee in consul- 
tation with the Director of the school for the time being. In 
selecting among candidates a preference might be reserved to 


former students of the school who could produce evidence of 


good work; but candidature should not be restricted to such 
students. Such a fellowship would be an object to which a 
student of the school might look forward as a possible oppor 
tunity of more advanced work. It would be a step towards 
organizing a career for a man who possessed a genuine gift 
and love for such pursuits. It would also be a legitimate de- 
velopment of the school, bringing it nearer to the idea of a 
college of archeology at Athens. The French School of 
Athens actually possessed much of that character. He threw 
out the suggestion rather as something that they might do 
well to keep in view than as a proposal which there was any 
immediate prospect of realizing. They might have to wait; 
but the fulfilment might be reached some day, possibly sooner 
than they could now foresee. 
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Geology of Egypt. 


WE learn that discoveries of Eocene mammals of consider- 
able scientific importance have been made in the Fayfim as the 
result of a collecting expedition organized by Captain Lyons, 
Director-General of the Egyptian Geological Survey. At the 
request of Captain Lyons leave was granted by the authorities 
of the British Museum to Dr. C. W. Andrews of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, who happened to be in Cairo at the time, to 
go on this expedition in company with Mr. Beadnall,amember 
of the staff of the Egyptian Geological Survey, who has sur- 
veyed and mapped the region of the Fayfim. In examining 
the escarpments of the Upper Eocene and Oligocene age 
southward the two explorers discovered a very rich deposit 
from which they obtained an extensive collection of fossil re- 
mains. The specimens were found along about thirty miles of 
the escarpment at various levels, and although in many cases 
the bones were much cracked and broken by the extremes of 
temperatures to which they have been subjected, they arrived 
in very fair condition at the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, where the collection has been sent in order to be 
worked out and described by Dr. Andrews. The more notable 


of the finds are a large linotherium-like animal, generically 
distinct from any known form ; a mastodon-like animal, also 
new ; the vertebral column ‘of a gigantic lizard, remains of 
tortoises, and numerous bones of eotherium, an aquatic veget- 
able-feeding mammal belonging to the Order Sirenia, and very 
distinct from the Cetacea. 

All the specimens were obtained from beds of Upper 
Eocene, or in some cases from Lower Oligocene age, while 
the earliest Proboscidean previously known is from the Lower 
Miocene. The greatest scientific interest centers round the 
two first mentioned specimens, which Dr. Andrews believes 
are probably remains of the dinotherium, the mastodon, and 
the elephant of the present day. These three forms, repre- 
senting the Proboscidea (elephants), extend from the Miocene 
epoch to the present time, and are of nearly world-wide distri- 
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bution, save on the island continents of Australia and New 
Guinea, and it is worthy of note that, though they form a well 
marked sub-order, distinct from other types of hoofed animals, 
their direct ancestry has up to the time of Dr. Andrews’ dis- 
covery and determination of his Fayiim specimens been un- 
known to paleonthologists. 

In his preliminary description of the specimens, which 
appears in the Geological Magazine, Dr. Andrews draws at- 
tention tothe importance of further investigation of the Tertiary 
deposits of the Libyan Desert as likely to throw great light 
on many obscure questions of geographical distribution by the 
probable discovery of many species, for it is certain that in the 
present collection there is represented only a very small frac- 
tion of the species which existed. Another point of import- 
ance is that the fauna described by Dr. Andrews differs 
entirely from that found in deposits of the same age in Europe, 
and points to the existence of a large land area to the south 
which had long been isolated. One long-standing problem— 
the place of origin of the Proboscidea—may perhaps be re- 
garded as solved by these discoveries. Probably it was not 
till a later period when the dinotherium, the mastodon, and the 
elephant had been evolved, and when Africa and the land to 
the north were joined by land communication, that these ani- 
mals found their way over an area extending from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Samos, Persia, 
Armenia, India, and Ava to North and South America, in all 
of which localities remains of mastodons and elephants occur. 


WE reprint with permission of Dr. Warren, and the editor of 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Dr. Warren's 
interesting contribution to the /ournal on “ Babylonian and 
Pre-Babylonian Cosmology.” We think that cuneiform scholars 
will accept Dr. Warren’s interpretation as correct, and that he 
has discovered the origin of the Pythagorean system, as well 
as the orthodox Cosmological system of the Babylonians. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


We have now full information as to the lack of water at 
Jerusalem and the proposed remedies. The deficiency in the 
rainfall in Palestine last winter led to such a serious scarcity 
of water at Jerusalem, that the municipality of the city ap- 
pealed to the Sultan for assistance. His Imperial Majesty at 
once ordered that £T6,o00 should be set apart from the rev- 
enues of the “Evkaf” to meet the cost of bringing water in 
iron pipes to Jerusalem from the “Sealed Fountain” near 
Solomon’s Pools. The work has been placed in the hands of 
M. Franghia, a Greek engineer, who has ordered, through a 
German merchant in the city, 20,000 métres of pipe from Bel- 
gium. It is impossible to say when the work will be com- 
pleted, but in any case the water will only be brought to the 
Haram esh-Sherif, and the lower part of the town, and, though 
good in quality, it willbe insufficient in quantity. 

Meantime, to alleviate the distress amongst the poor, the 
municipality have made a contract with the Railway Company 
to bring water in tanks from “ Philip’s Fountain,” or from the 
spring at Welejeh. Instead, however, of building a reservoir 
close to the station and fitting it with half a dozen brass taps, 
they have built a small cistern by the side of the road near the 
lower pool, Birket es-Sultan. The water is conducted from the 
tank wagons at the station to the cistern by a garden hose and 
is then pumped up again and sold to the poor for one-third 
piastre the skin. This has been a great boon to the poor. 

Another way in which water was obtained temporarily was 
to bring it in skins, laid on donkeys, from the springs at Lifto, 
Ain Karim, El Bireh, and others. Travelers will remember 
the water running to waste at El Bireh, the ancient Beeroth. 
A friend writes that unusual activity was shown in laying the 
water pipes and that interesting discoveries were made which 
are not yet fully described. _ 

The archeological treasures of the Hauran have led many 
travelers to cross the Jordan, and the last Quarterly has ac- 
counts from Professor George Adam Smith and Dr. James B. 
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Nies. The former found a monument to Setil. It isa record 
of one of the Egyptian invasions of Palestine. The stone is 
black basalt and is let into a mud wall. It is to be hoped that 
it can be put in a safer place. A Greek inscription in honor of 
Titus was also found, cut on the front of an altar. 

M. Clermont Ganneau continues his valuable notes on in- 
scriptions, especially on a Hebrew mosaic at Kefr Kenna, 
which is probably the place of the water made wine. He 
thinks the inscription to be about as old as our era, and to ex- 
press a prayer, or possibly an epitaph referring to one Joseph 
and his sons. It may have been originally a stone placed in a 
synagogue, of which there were very many in Galilee. 

I had found in the Harvard Semitic Museum a stone broken 
on all sides, but covered with well-made letters which seemed 
to be old French, and, after some study, had come to the con- 
clusion that it is the tombstone of acrusader. M.Ganneau has 
kindly come to my aid and has corrected the reading of one 
word. Although the name is gone, he knows of a stone so like 
this that he suggests that the crusader died and was buried at 
Acre. As the inscription is made out it tells of some one who 
“passed out in the year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1251, 
in the middle of July.” This was some sixty years after the 
crusaders had been driven from Jerusalem by Saladin. 

The discussion of the site of Calvary is still kept up, but to 
very little profit. All that is now known has been gone over 
again and again, and I am fully persuaded that no final decis- 
ion can be made until something more is learned, either by ex- 
cavation or the discovery of written evidence not yet in view. 

It is good news that Mr. Macallister, having completed the 
new book on the excavations in southern Judea, has gone to 
Palestine to be ready to begin work under the new firman. If 
there be any further delay he will use his time with profit 
to us all. 

Many are going out to Palestine this winter, and this is as it 
should be. One can sail from either Boston or New York and 
can spend as long a time in the land as desired without addi- 
tional expense for return passage if the same line of steam- 
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ships is used as in going out. One can leave this country in 
February and return in May with a very fair knowledge of the 
land, a knowledge equivalent to the study of many volumes. 
The agents of the Fund in Jerusalem are always glad to see 
visitors and generally provide lectures of much value during 
the tourist season. Professor H. G. Mitchell, director for the 
year of the American School, will also be glad to be of assist- 
ance toall. It is expected that special students will be ad- 
mitted to the work of the School, and a stay of even a few 
weeks would do one much good as regards historical, geo- 
graphical and linguistic studies, although, of course, the full 
term will be necessary to those who intend to become teachers 
of Palestinian lore. 

There is a steady demand for the collotype print of the Re- 
lief Map. It isso perfect a copy that, with its colorings, it is 
more satisfactory than the cheaper and less accurate relief 
maps which are generally merely pressed from some paper 
material which gives only dull outlines. The collotype is 
mailed for fifty cents. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon, Sec'y for U. S. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


HaskeLL Museum of the University of Chicago, which al- 
ready has a rare collection of prehistoric relics, is to be en- 
riched within the next month by a large collection of relics 
from the ancient royal tombs at Abydos, Egypt. Thiscollec- 
tion is of unusual value, as it contains objects which are 1,000 
years older than any ever before brought to this country. 

There is one object in particular in the collection over the 
possession of which the university officials feel especial pride. 
It is a solid gold bar, weighing 216 grains, upon which the 


word “ Menes” is carved in raised hieroglyphics. It was found 


in one of the royal tombs by Dr. Petrie. 

This gold bar is the oldest piece of inscribed jewelry in the 
world, besides being proof that a king of the name of Menes 
once lived. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch=- 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from October 20 to November 
20, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Emma B. ANDREWS, $25.00 Mrs. ELspert B. Monrorz, . $55.00 
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Miss Sybil Carter, . J 5.00 Miss Elizabeth H. Pearson, 5.00 
Rev. Camden M.Cobern, Ph. D., 5.00 Mrs. Maria S. Porter, : 5.00 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn, . ‘ 5.00 George T. Sewall, : ‘ 5.00 
Mrs. Henry Vail Condict, 5.00 Miss Elizabeth Skinner, ‘ 5.00 
Miss Maria L. Corliss, ; 5.00 Mrs. M. F. Stevens, . ‘ 5.00 
THEODORE M. Davis,. - 25.00 Mrs. John J. Stevenson, : 10.00 
A. R. EASTMAN, . . - 25.00 Prof. John Osborne Sumner, 6.00 
Mrs. Harriet Phillips Eaton, 5.00 Mrs. Harvey L. Van Nuys, 10.00 
L. W. Felter, ° . . 5-00 Frank Waller, ; 4 - 10.00 
Dr. L. J. Gordon, 2 5.00 Julian LeRoy White, . 10,00 
Miss Maria Hazzell, . : 1.00 Miss CAROLINE WILLARD, . 50.00 
Miss Louise Kennedy, - 10.00 Mrs. George R. Williams, 5.00 
Miss Hannah Parker Kimball, 5.00 Rev. H. F. Wood, D.D., . 5.00 
Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D.D., 15.00 Free Public Library, Lynn, 10.00 
Renwick B. Knox, ‘ ‘ 5.00 Los Angeles Public Library, 5.00 
Rev. Arthur Lawrence, D. D., 5.00 Meadville Theological School, 2.50 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, ; 5.00 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Hon. J. D. Dewell,_ .. . $5.00 Miss A. B. Jennings, . . $5.00 
Ralph H. Ensign, . «  §00 Theodore Lyman, - « soo 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, . ‘ 5.00 Henry E. Russell, . ; 5.00 
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Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE, . $25.00 Miss Sayer, 
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Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
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On a Mummy Bead. 


"Twas worn by the King of Egypt, 
By his Queen and by his Priest, 

’Twas buried with histpeople, 
From the noblest to the least. 


It was made of precious stones, 
Of glass or of faience, 
Sometimes of mere paste and glaze, 
A hollow and sad pretence. 


"Twas many shapes and sizes ; 
*T was various colors too, 
Sometimes white and sometimes red, 
But generally ’twas blue. 
It sometimes formed a network, 
Laid on the mummy’s breast, 


With the scarabeus in it, 
And the four gods of the west. 


Its value to the learned, 

At the present day’s as great 
As it was to the Egyptian, 

For it gives to him the date 
Both of temple and of tomb, 

And of their builder too ; 


Sometimes it even gives his name 
As Senmut of Hatasu. 


The builder of the Temple 
Where Egypt’s greatest Queen 

Worshipped the goddess Hathor, 
And kept her memory green. 


To ordinary mortals, 

From superstition freed, 
It’s beauty is its value, 

*Tis only a mummy bead. 


EmILy PATERSON. 


Book Reviews. 
Tue Book or THE Deap: An English Translation of the 
Chapters, Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc., by E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A., etc., Keeper 


of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 


Museum. 
To all students of Egyptology, the great collection of relig- 
ious texts which is known to us as “The Book of the Dead,” 
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has proved of absorbing interest. These texts, for a period of 
some 5000 years, were engraved, sculptured, painted or writ- 
ten, on the walls of tombs or pyramids, or on the outside or in- 
side of sarcophagi or coffins, and were written on linen or 
papyri, and placed in the coffin of the deceased. 

These religious texts are really a collection containing 
prayers, exorcisms, secret names, words, and mystical writings, 
based on ancient Egyptian religious ideas and philosophy, 


mythology, mysticism, laws and morals. They assume the 
reader’s thorough knowledge of the myths and legends, but to 
us the Egyptian mythology will no doubt always remain ob- 
scure, for no one has yet discovered the inner significance and 
origin of the Egyptian religion. 

To the Ancient Egyptians these religious texts were of vital 
importance, for not only are all the different systems of 
thought which grew out of Egyptian religious belief in the 
course of centuries to be found together in the texts, the ob- 
ject of them all was to benefit the deceased. ‘They were 
intended to give him the power to have and to enjoy life ever- 
lasting, to give him everything which he required in the life 
beyond the grave, to insure his victory over his foes, to procure 
for him the power of going whithersoever he pleased and when 
and how he pleased, to preserve the mummy intact, and finally 


to enable his soul to enter into the bark of Ra or into what- 
ever abode of the blessed had been conceived by him.” As 
Dr. Budge says, the pious Egyptian, whether king or plough- 
man, queen or maidservant, lived with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead before his eyes, and he was buried according 
to its directions, and he based his hopes of everlasting life and 
happiness upon the efficacy of its hymns and prayers, and 
words of power. By him its chapters were not regarded as 
materials for grammatical exercises, but as all-powerful 
guides along the road which, passing through death and the 
grave, led into the realms of light and life, and into the pres- 
ence of the divine being Osiris, the conqueror of death, who 
made men and women “to be born again.” 

Although there are many thousands of the texts preserved 
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on papyri, we have no full, perfect, and complete copy, con- 
taining all of the Books, or so-called Chapters of the Book of 
the Dead, and those which we do possess are very faulty or 
corrupt in some part. It is a very curious fact that, out of the 
many manuscripts‘which are extant, no two contain exactly 
the same chapters or follow exactly the same arrangement. 
The papyrus of Turin, the fac-simile of which was published 


by Lepsius, contains 165 chapters, but a very considerable 


number of chapters which are found in other manuscripts are 
not included init. This papyrus was translated by M. Paul 
Pierret into French in 1882, with additions from the papyri in 
the Louvre. This was translated into English with the 
author’s permission, by Dr. Davis, and published in New York 
in 1894. 

In 1874 a critical and complete edition of the Book of the 


Dead was published by M. Edouard Naville. He confined 
himself to the Theban period of the New Empire, from the 
XVIIIth to the XXth dynasty. This was a methodical collec- 
tion of the documents necessary to enable one, who should 
afterwards undertake it, to prepare a critical edition. It was 
from this text that Sir P. LePage Renouf published an English 
translation with a commentary. 

Since Naville’s edition appeared several very important 


papyri of the Book of the Dead have been discovered, and it is 
now possible to add considerably to the number of the Chap- 
ters of the Theban Recension which he published. Thus the 
Papyrus of Ani supplies us with introductions to Chapters 
XVIII and CXXV, and hymns to Ra and Osiris, and texts re- 
ferring to the Judgment Scene, and all of these are new; and 
there is also a complete version of Chapter CLXXV. From 
the Papyrus of Nu, which is the oldest of the illuminated 


papyri known, we have some twenty Chapters of the Theban 
Recension, which were unknown until 1897, and several which 
have, up tothe present, been only known to exist in single 
manuscripts. Dr. Budge has availed himself of these papyri, 
and as aresult translations of about one hundred and sixty 
chapters, not including different versions, hymns, and rubrics, 
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are given in the present edition. Translation of sixteen Chap- 
ters of the Saite Recension have also been added, both be- 


cause they form good specimens of the religious compositions 
of the later period of Egyptian history, and illustrates some 


curious beliefs, and because, having adopted the numbering of 
the Chapters employed by Lepsius, they were needed to make 
the numbering of the Chapters in this edition consecutive. 
This translation of Dr. Budge speaks highly for English 
scholarship in Egyptology. The translation has been made as 
literal as possible, and introductory chapters are added on the 
literary history of the Book of the Dead, on the doctrines of 


Osiris, and on the Judgment and Resurrection, and on the Ob- 


ject and Contents of the Book of the Dead. 

The first edition of Dr. Budge’s work contained, besides the 
translation, the hieroglyphic text, with a vocabulary contain- 
ing some 35,000 references. The edition before us contains 
the translations only, and is published in three neat crown 8 vo 
volumes, with 420 vignettes. 


(Chicago. The Open Court Company, 324 Dearborn St., 3 
vols., pp. 702. Price, $3.75). 


DesoraH: A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabeus. By 
James M. Ludlow. One of the most stirring episodes in Jew- 
ish history is that of the family of Jewish patriots who rose to 
celebrity in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, who placed it- 
self at the head of a popular revolt which finally led, after 
terrible struggles, and many bloody vicissitudes of fortune, to 
a period of freedom and glory for Israel. In these days of his- 
torical romances it is refreshing to read a novel like Deborah, 
which so well illumines and verifies history. The book gives 
a clear idea of the social and religious conditions of the times, 
and represents the historical events with great accuracy, and 
with an excellent insight into Oriental life. The plot is well 
sustained, and although the characters of Deborah and Dion, 
Caleb and Meph are fictitious, the background of the work af- 
fords an excellent idea of the stirring times of the Maccabean 
period. 

(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co., 12 mo., pp. 
406. Price $1.50). 
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Airchaoclogical Notes. 


Proressor Hitprecut says in the Sunday School Times that 
for several years the directors of the Imperial Museum have 


seriously considered the question as to the best means neces- 
sary to avoid crowding of the collections in Constantinople, 
and yet to utilize even the duplicates, as far as possible, for the 
general benefit of the Turkish nation. The thought that a 
museum should ever engage in selling antiquities was dis- 
missed from the very beginning as contrary to the dignity and 
vital interests of a great national institute. After much con- 


sideration and a thorough discussion of the whole problem, the 


administration has hit upon a novel and highly commendable 
plan, by which all the difficulties involved were easily solved, 
and such antiquities as are not desired in Constantinople will 
henceforth be disposed of in a satisfactory manner. In ac- 
cordance with the strong recommendation ‘sent by the Direct- 
or-General to the Sublime Porte, the Minister of Public In- 
struction has decided to establish local museums in all the 
important cities of the empire. In a short time these latter 
will be richly equipped with the antiquities accidentally found 
or methodically supplied by the foreign expeditions. They 
will form centers of attraction to all kinds of visitors, and serve 
as an excellent means of instructing and educating the mass 
of the people, of fostering the steadily growing interest in 
archeological work, and of preserving the numerous ancient 
monuments scattered throughout the country. How much, 
also, science will profit from the wise measure, is very evident, 
for these local museums will tend to keep the excavated an- 
tiquities in the neighborhood of the ruins where they were 
discovered, thus furnishing, according to the manner of simi- 
lar museums in Greece, a valuable source of information to 
properly introduced traveling students who may pursue certain 
lines of investigation in the interior. 

The first three local museums to be established in the near 
future are at Jerusalem, Koniah, and Baghdad. In fact, a be- 
ginning of the: realization of this new and comprehensive 
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scheme has already been made in the first-mentioned city, 
where thousands of Christian and Mohammedan pilgrims from 
all parts of the world flock together every spring in order to 
visit the different spots hallowed by so many traditions, and to 
view the precious remains of biblical times. A nucleus of the 
new archzological museum in Jerusalem has been formed by 
the majority of the objects found within the last ten years by 
the English excavators of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
Tell el-Hesy, Jerusalem, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judaida, Tell 
Sandahanna, andelsewhere. These collections, catalogued and 
arranged by Dr. Bliss, together with a few other antiquities 
obtained elsewhere, are placed in six large show-cases in a 
good-sized room of the government school, just inside Herod’s 
Gate, where they are in charge of Ismail Bey, the local director 
of public instruction. As this small museum is conveniently 
situated for travelers, a regular guardian will soon be appoint- 
ed, and a catalogue printed, that the collections can be exam- 
ined by the public. According toa letter of Dr. Bliss to the 
secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund the six glass cases 
contain the following antiquities: Case No. 1, examples of 


pre-Israelite pottery, including specimens from Tell el-Hesy ; 
case No. 2, a hundred and sixteen examples of Jewish pottery, 
including a series of the stamped jar-handles; case No. 3, a 
hundred and eighty-four specimens of Seleucidan ware ; case 


No. 4, marked “Miscellaneous,” exhibits samples of terra- 
cotta figurines, human and animal, and various objects in 
bronze, iron, stone, and bone; cases Nos. 5 and 6, scarabs, 
gems, tablets, coins, and glass objects. 


Proressor E. HALBHEER, in the recent number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Archeology, describes his researches at Crete. 
The first was at Erganos, which were the least fragmentary, 
and represent the most ancient period. In one tomb six bodies 
were found, five of them lying on the floor of the tomb and 
one in an ossuary. The skulls were all whole, some of them 
in excellent condition. Judging from these skulls Professor 
Sergi draws the inference that in ancient Crete, and the My- 
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cenzan epoch, a people of the Mediterranean race was domi- 
nant. A number of vases and amphorae were found. At 
Panaghia and Courtes a large number of fragments of early 
terra-cotta and some bronze implements were found. 

Professor Halbheer says that it is more than twenty years 
since Mr. Minos Calokerinos inaugurated with his trial excava- 
tions in the pre-historic palace of Cnossus, the Mycenean dis- 
coveries on the Cretan soil. Almost at the same time some 
occasional diggings made near Anopolis, in the province of 
Gediada, brought to light the first Cretan vases {of the Geo- 
metric period. From that day the material of both classes— 
although in limited proportions—has been gradually increas- 
ing. New finds from Cnossus, Gortyna, Milatos, Anoja, 
Pendamodi, and other places, have enabled the Museum of the 
Syllogos of Candia to gather a series of specimens which have 
confirmed what was already in the minds of most of the arch- 
eeologists, and which, later on, the researches of Evans, 
Mariani, Taranelli, Hazzidaki, and Halbheer have demon- 
strated—the exceptional importance of Crete in the Mycenzan 
age. But up to these recent years no step had been made 
before Professor Halbheer towards the systematic exploration 
of a necropolis, or of a pre-historic settlement ; and every at- 
tempt at a regular and complete excavation of the Palace at 
Cnossus had been frustrated by various reasons, chiefly 
political. 


Contents of Man, November :—The Ethnographic Survey 
of Canada—Ethnological Studies of the Salish of British Co- 
lumbia, by Chas. Hill-Tout—Dekanawideh : the Law-giver of 
the Camengahakas, by J. O. Brant-Sero—Note on Mycenzan 
Chronology, by J. L. Myers—The Oldest Civilization of 
Greece: Mr. Hall and “ H,” by A. J. Evans—The Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
of Law and Sentiment, by Francis Galton; with Plate—An- 
thropology and Superstition, by A. Lang—On the Functions 
of the Maternal Uncle in Torres Strait, by W. H. R. Rivers— 
On the Functions of the Son-in-Law and Brother-in-Law in 
Torres Strait, by W. H. R. Rivers. 
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Says Dr. Evans: “So far as direct connection between 
Crete and Twelfth Dynasty Egypt is concerned the evidence 
is as conclusive as can possibly be. I have myself put to- 
gether a table of Twelfth Dynasty scarab designs and their 
contemporary copies on Cretan seal-stones, which has been 
generally accepted as carrying conviction. The argument so 
freely used, that scarabs themselves prove nothing as they may 
be later importations, is here beside the mark, for men do not 
imitate the past but the contemporary art of their neighbors. 
The spiral system—unknown to the earlier, neolithic popula- 
tion of the island—now appears in a fully developed form 
taken over, like the stone vases with which it is associated, 
from Twelfth Dynasty originals. The beautiful pre-Mycenzan 
painted pottery of Crete finds its way at the same time to 
Egypt. The evidence of direct relations between Crete and 
the Nile Valley at this time is overwhelming.” 


In an article entitled “Freshest Light from the Ancient 
Monuments,” by Prof. Sayce, in the Homiletic Review for 
November, the writer says: Abraham, or Abram, it must be 


remembered, was a Babylonian. His very name is found in a 
contract dated in the reign of the grandfather of his contem- 
porary Amraphel, where it is given as the name of the father 
of an “Amorite” of Canaan. He was born at Ur of the Chal- 
dees, now Muqayyar, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
where native Babylonians and Semites from Arabia and the 


West met and traded together. It had furnished Babylonia 
with more than one dynasty of kings ; one of them, indeed, had 
immediately preceded that under which Abraham was born, 
and among the records its kings have left us are references to 
the campaigns they have carried on in the mountains of Pal- 
estine. 


Palestine, in fact, in the Abrahamic age, was a more or less 


submissive dependency of Babylonia. In his westward migra- 
tion, therefore, the Hebrew patriarch was merely passing from 
one part of the Babylonian empire to another. MHarran, his 
resting-place on the way, had been founded by Babylonian 
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princes, its name was of Babylonian origin, and its temple of 
the moon-god was the sister or daughter of that of the moon- 
god at Ur. Not only in his birthplace, but at Harran, and in 
Canaan as well, Abraham was surrounded by the influences of 
Babylonian culture, by libraries and schools where the clay 
books of Babylonia were stored and taught. There is no more 
reason for doubting that he was acquainted with the past his- 
tory of his country, or that a literary, record could have been 
kept of his own life, than there would be in the case of a Brit- 
ish family which emigrates to-day from England to Australia. 
The Tell-el-Amarna tablets have proved the literary character . 
of the Mosaic age; the latest discoveries in Babylonia have 
now proved that the Abrahamic age was literary also. 


Ancient Alexandria, the city in which St. Mark preached 
the Gospel, is said to have been fifteen miles in circumference, 
and containing in its most populous days no less than 600,000 
inhabitants. Of its streets and theatres, and walls and gates 
and temples scarcely a vestige remains. One of the famous 
buildings of Alexandria was the Serapeum, founded by Ptol- 


emy Soter for the reception of the statue of Serapis, a foreign 
deity whose worship was introduced from Sinope. It stood in 
that part of the city which had formerly been occupied by 
Rhacotis, the predecessor of Alexandria, and was embellished 
with such magnificance that Marcellinus pronounces it un- 
equaled by any building in the world, except the capitol at 


Rome, It had a splendid library, much pillaged in Roman 
times, and finally destroyed under Caliph Omar. 

The Serapeum was erected on the summit of an artificial 
mount, raised one hundred steps above the level of the adja- 
cent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was supported 
by arches, and distributed into vaults and subterraneous apart- 
ments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded by a 
quadrangular portico, and the stately halls were filled with 
statues and other works of art. After many sanguinary strug- 
gles between Pagans and Christians, Theophilus demolished 
the temple, without any other difficulties than those which he 
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found in the weight and solidity of the materials; but these ob- 
stacles proved so insuperable that he was obliged to leave the 
foundations, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
itself to a heap of rubbish. We now learn that the Ernst 
Sieglin expedition is likely to establish the main outlines of 


the history of the Serapeum, and that various topographical 
investigations have been made with success. 


As first fruits of the welcome appointment of Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith as reader in Egyptology at Oxford, we have his inaug- 
ural lecture on the study of Egyptology (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1901). It is a lucid statement of the condition and bear- 


ings of that study at present, looking at it as a field for serious 
and prolonged work. Mr. Griffith has already won his spurs as 
one of the most careful and accurate, perhaps the most careful 
and accurate, of the English Egyptologists of the new school, 
and the views which he expresses in this little pamphlet are 


refreshing in their sanity and modesty. 


Contents of the Amertcan Journal of Archeology, Vol. V 
No. 3 :—Three Cretan Necropoleis ; Report on the Researches 
at Erganos, Panaghia, and Courtes, by F. Halbheer—Notes on 
the Necropolis of Courtes, by A. Taramelli—The Vases of 
Erganos and Courtes, by L. Mariani—Notes upon the Skulls 
of Erganos, by G. Sergi—The Startus in the Cretan Inscrip- 
tions, by G. De Sanctis—Four Plates. Archeological News, by 
H. N. Fowler. 

Tue French are rivalling the English in making the archzo- 
logical finds of Egypt accessible to Western scholars, as is 
evidenced once more by the new periodical publication Le 
Musée Egyptian, “receuil de monuments et de notices sur les 
fouilles d’Egypte.” The special purpose of this journal is to 
reproduce in the best manner possible the literary and archzo- 
logical treasures of the Bulaq Museum, in order to furnish 
added material for scientific study. The first volume, contain- 
ing forty-two plates, has appeared, containing mostly Egyptian 
inscriptions and pictures, with fresh data on the life and his- 


tory of the Egyptians. 





